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Sine Arts. 


EATON-HALL. 
{Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—— 


Historians have universally considered the architecture 
of the ages of which they have written, as indicative of the 
taste and genius of the people ; and, indeed, the inference 
is eo universally admitted, that the traveller who but 
cursorily beholds the buildings of the countries through 
which he passes, imbibes indelible impressions of a corres- 
ponding polish, or rudeness, of the national mind. And 
it is desirable, as conducing to ‘* the pride of taste,” and 
the encouragement of the fine arts, not to repress this feel- 
ing.. The Romans were the first who taught the Britons 
that architecture, in addition to its utility, was capable of 
comprising adornment and harmonious proportion calcu- 

,lated to fill the spectator with a variety of agreeable sensa- 
tions. They were aware of the effect of unwonted magni- 
ficence upon the minds of a rude people; and, by the 
erection amongst them of superb edifices, drew conciliation 
from the admiration and respect excited by so powerful a 
display of their superior skill. The hut of the Indian 
imparts only an idea of the privation under which man 
can exist ere he merges from the ferocity and indolence of 
savage life; but the stately mansion of the European be- 
speaks a loftiness and polish of mind; an ingenuity that 
can grapple with and overcome the asperities of adverse 
place and climate, and secure all the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life.—-The magnitude of architectural productions 
is a grand source of admiration. It is impossible to visit 
the cathedral at York without being impressed with sensa- 
tions of surprise and delight. Whilst gazing on its rich 
and massy pillars, and its fretted roof that reverberates 
every footstep, the spectator is awed by so magnificent an 
example of human art; and is prone to lament, that the 
present age, though productive of minor temples, has 
raised none equal in extent and sublimity to this monu- 
ment of antiquity. And how desirable it would be, were 
an edifice erected every half century, at the expense of the 
country, worthy of the architectural taste of the age— 
to perpetuate the memory of her departed heroes, statesmen, 
aad sages, and in which the works of genius might find an 
enduring niche! Such a monument could not fail to be 
highly interesting and popular ; and it would conduce to 
infuse into the community a taste for elegant and elevating 
pursuits. Nor is it less desirable that in private mansions 
public approbation should encourage grandeur and magni- 
cence. Splendid specimens of this class of building it 
must be the merit of individuals to hand down to posterity. 
Comfort and convenience are necessarily almost the sole 
characteristics of our crowded civic domiciles. But Eng- 

land can boast of some country mansions of great elegance 
of structure ; others owe their principal attraction to their 
simplicity, heightened by the romantic scenery in which 
they are embosomed. For the greater part, however, they 
are seldom built with any regard to architectural beauty ; 
and even many of our most considerable gentry inhabit villas 
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amended by their possessors—from cottages to something 
like barracks, as circumstances or caprice demanded, 
and at an expense sufficient to have raised a priori, struc- 
tures of infinitely greater elegance and utility. In an age 
so careless, therefore, of private architectural offerings at 
the shrine of taste, it is a proud and well-earned distinc- 
tion for one individual to construct a mansion worthy of 
marking the grandeur of English nobility—by overstepping 
even the baronial magnificence of formertimes. The Earl 
of Grosvenor is entitled to the thanks of his country for 
that noble production of Gothic architecture, Eaton-hall, 
which he has raised on the site of his paternal mansion. 
There are few objects of greater attraction in this part of 
England; and some account of it may be acceptable to 
the readers of the Kaleidoscope. It is but fair to acknow- 
ledge that the writer is but little skilled’ in the technicali- 
ties of architecture; and having but cursorily seen the 
rooms, he is unequal to the task of conveying an adequate 
idea of their superb minutia. He proceeds, however, in the 
assurance of experiencing that indulgence which liberality 
cannot fail to award to those who are required to delineate 
beauties, which, despite of other qualification, must be seen 
in order to be duly appreciated. 


Eaton-hall is about four miles to the southward of Ches- 
ter. At Iron-bridge, a fine private carriage way, with a 
broad bordering of green sward, strikes from the Eccleston 
road, through young plantations, bordered with choice 
shrubs. The entrance is marked by a neat octagonal 
Gothic lodge of white freestone, highly finished in the 
richest modern Gothic style, but we think greatly too 
minute as an introductory object to so noble a mansion. 
It has rather the appearance of a Gothic temple, for the 
purpose of rural ornament. A Gothic arch between two 
such buildings would perhaps form a more appropriate 
entrance.—After passing along this road, at least two 
miles, without meeting with a single habitation (leaving 
the river Dee and the romantic village of Eccleston on the 
left) a much more characteristic structure presents itself—a 
lofty, turretted lodge, with its appropriate loop-holes, 
through the centre of which, by a spacious Gothic arch, the 
road passes. This, though by no means so elaborate as 
the former, appears to be more classically in taste; and 
fancy, without great effort, may here conjure up the sound 
of the warder’s bugle, and the harsh grating of the 
ponderous portcullis. The road then intersecting a 
thriving forest, sweeps along the open park, where the fal- 
low deer are seen bounding along on a wide sea of verdure, 
which is here and there diversified by clumps of trees. 
This park extends for miles along the west front of the 
mansion, and gently declining westward, without any per- 
ceptible inclosure, appears to blend itself with the rich 
wooded valley which divides it from the Welsh mountains. 
The nearer approach to the hall affords several picturesque 
views of its turrets peeping over the gigantic trees that 
seem to embrace it. The stranger, on first beholding the 
front of the stately pile, is touched with admiration ; yet 
the impression might perhaps be rendered considerably 





trees, would be devoid of a grand characteristic with which 
it is inseparably associated in the mind: still, without 
outraging genuine taste, the removal of a few of the trees 
which on this side obstruct @ full view of the building from 
several advantageous points of sight, would add to the 
effect; the more so, since the whole front of the now-ex- 
tended buildings cannot be effectively embraced by the eye 
but at a considerable distance. 

The demolition of the former mansion of the Grosvenors, 
a building possesing little claim to beauty, was commenced 
by the present noble owner in 1803, and was gradually ne- 
placed on the same site, by the main part of the present 
structure, in the highly-wrought modern Gothic (or, per- 
haps, more properly Saracenical) style, which was so much 
in vogue, in its cruder form, in the reign of the third Henry. 
It is builtof beautiful whitefreestone, from Delamere forest, 
and was always considered a most highly-finished speci- 
men of this order, previously to its now splendid enlarge- 
ments, with which, it is perhaps unequalled, for princely 
appearance, by any private mansion—it may be added, 
any royal palace—in the kingdom. The designs were fur 
nished by the celebrated architect, Mr. Purdon, and do 
him honour as an artist. The present additions, con- 
sisting of two large new wings, with two octagonal towers, 
in the same range, to correspond on each end of the main 
building (the north wing 150 feet long by 75 ‘feet wide, 
the south 162 feet by 62) were commenced in March, 
1821; and such has been the despatch and spirit with 
which the work has been carried on, under the sole direc- 
tion of Mr. Gummow, that the whole is already roofed in, 
and in a forward state of interior finishing. The new 
masonry, yet untinged by the brush of time, has the deli- 
cate appearance of white marble; and it is but due to Mr. 
Gummow, to state, that the entire execution bespeaks his 
fidelity as a workman and his skill as an artist. The 
jointing is correct and solid; and even the most minute 
carvings in stone challenge the eye of scrutiny to detect a 
fault. The ingenious appropriation, to some useful pur. 
pose, of every corner and turret produced by this species of 
architecture, without infringing the main interior plans, 
is not a less enviable merit; and we are now convinced 
that the most elaborate Gothic design may be rendered 
alike succeptible of elegance and utility. The sole su- 
perintendance of so stupendous and complicated a pile 
roust of itself constitute an effective initiation into all the 
masonic mysteries of this admired order, which few 
men have had an opportunity to acquire; and it was ho- 
nourable to Mr. Gummow, when surprise was expressed 
at the facility and despatch with which he raised the present 
elaborate stone-work, candidly to state, that the experience 
he had acquired in the building of the main part some 
years ago, enabled him to proceed with much greater ease 
and alacrity. 
The whole of the house, including the wings and towers, 
which correspond on each side (and which by the purposed 
elevation of the first wings will finely harmonize with the 
main body) is four hundred and fifty feetin length. If to 








of various and indefinite form—sometimes enlarged and 


more striking. A Gothic country palace without its lofty 


this be added the length of the stables adjoining, which are 
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built in a corresponding style, the range of building extends 
nearly 600 feet. In the middle of the west front:is a pore 
tico of superb workmanship, through which runs the car- 
riage road, Viewed from almost any point, this portico 
well confirms the superiority of the rich clustered Gothic 
archwork in perspective, over perhaps all other orders. A 
flight of steps leads to the massy door of the Entrance-hall, 
where strangers are received, who, unless when the apart- 
ments are occupied by visitors, or on some particular occa- 
sions, are permitted, by the liberality of the family, to 
view the state-rooms. 

The Entrance-hall, which is thirty feet square and thirty 
feet in height, affords an appropriate foretaste of the beau- 
ties of the interior. Fronting the door is a Gothic gallery 
or viranda, supported by clustered pillars and with richly- 
wrought pointed arches. The gallery, which is of imposing 
height, forms a part of acorridor to several of the principal 
rooms above, and enters from the top of the grand stair- 
case. The bannisters (or rail work) above are of the richest 
Gothic openwork, centred with prominent heraldic shields, 
bearing family crests. The gently-curved roof, which 
seems supported by the variously-branching arches or 
raised mouldings, is finely fretted. ‘These mouldings ter- 
minate in a rich centre-piece, whence is suspended a superb 
chandelier. The projecting clustered arches of the win- 
dows on each side the door are supported by fanciful heads 
of scowling wights (as is frequent in this class of building) 
whose various distortions of countenance seem. to indicate 
strong objections to the yoke imposed upon their necks. 
The fire-place and grate are strictly appropriate. The 
marble-work rises on each side in turretted projections. 
Tn the centre of the arch between, is the wheat-sheaf (the 
crest of this noble family) which is frequently to be 
found on shields, &c. throughout the building. The mar- 
ble terminates on the top with battlements. The ground- 
work is of a dark variegated colour—the Gothic mouldings 
of white. The floor is of a party-coloured marble, done 
after an appropriately large design. Here is placed the 
celebrated Roman altar of stone, found in 1821, at Bough- 
ton, and carefully preserved by his Lordship, on account 
of its antiquity. This, we learn, it is purposed to place in 
aGothic temple about to be erected in the pleasure-grounds, 
on the east side of the house. There is a cabinet picture 
over the fire place, of Oliver Cromwell dissolving the long 
Parliament. Another historical piece decorates the oppo- 
site wall. 

To the right of the Entrance-hall is the main stair-case, 
lighted with a beautifully coloured lantern in the centre 
of the lofty reof, which is richly fretted: the stair rises 
from the middle to a spacious landing-place, whence it 
turns, on each side, in a manner similar to the admired 
stair of our Town-hall: facing these too flights are two 
elegant bold niches, carved and topped with the most 
elaborate Gothic canopies. On the upper landing-place, 
we observed a beautiful variegated stone-table, formed 
apparently of an infinity of small pieces of polished mar- 
ble, &c. of different shapes, jointed with no ordinary skill. 
But perhaps the most characteristic objects here are two 
galleries, at a considerable height from the stairs, facing 
each other; forming, we presume, corridors to the apart- 
ments on the story above. The mind here recurs to the 
visions of romance; and fancy discloses the portly young 
knight awaiting the fairy tread of the lady fair, whose 
father (a haughty Baron, of course) has betrothed her, all 
unwilling, to some hated and titled favourite of fortune, 

Leaving the remaining rooms of the west front, and on 
the principal floor, which, though all elegant, are set apart 
for.-private convenience, we now proceed to the grand 
rooms on the east front. 

The Dining-room is a princely apartment, fifty feet in 
length, forty in breadth, and twenty-eight in height. It 
is lighted by an immense Gothic bay window, or rather 
range of angularly projecting windows, some idea of the 
magnitude of which may be estimated from the. dimen- 
sions of the lower panes of glass, which are about a yard 


in length. The windows here, as indeed through the | alleged 


whole house, are gothically arched; and the mullions, 
which terminate below at the commencemient of the lower 
sash, whichis moveable and similar to that of an ordi- 
nary window, intersect each other in a very tasteful man- 
ner. They are of cast-iron, a material which admits of 
finer and more durable mouldings than stone; and the 
advantages of which were unknown to our forefathers of 
cathedral-building notoriety. The sashes are of copper 
(bronzed) and have a very neat and elegant appear- 
ance ;* though, we must confess, we should prefer the 
ancient custom of continuing the mullions down to the 
bottom of the window, even at the expense of a some- 
what sombre appearance. They seem as if abruptly 
broken off; but of this more anon, when we notice the 
outward view of the house. The stained glass in the 
windows has a fine effect; in the centre ef the middle 
window is a full length figure, ** in armour dight,” of 
“* Hugh Lupus,” first Earl of Chester, painted on the glass. 
The room is finished in rich Gothic style. There are two 
finely turretted large niches at each end, for which we un- 
derstand Mr. Westmacott, the distinguished statuary, is 
preparing figures upwards of seven feet in height. We 
have great difficulty in describing the roof. Nothing but 
a plan of the fine fretted work in bold relief, which is 
adorned with gilding, could convey an adequate idea of 
its effect. In the middle is a centre-piece adorned with a 
broad band of grapes and other fruits upon a crimson 
ground—of which colour is the ground work of the room. 
The fire place strictly corresponds. The white marble is 
massy, and is formed at each side intoa niche. The grate 
&c. is a wonderful specimen in steel, bronzed work, and 
polished brass, of the extent and variety of purpose to 
which the Gothic style may be pleasingly applied. The 
furniture demands the same eulogium, all of which is 
strictly in keeping. The chairs are particularly massy : 
they are covered with blue morocco, and in the back is 
impannelled a piece of gilded brass—exhibiting in relief 
festoons of grapes, &c. corresponding with the pattern of 
the roof. The doors, which are large, are gothically pan- 
nelled ; their mouldings are bold and striking. A mag- 
nificent Gothic mirror adorns one end of the room. Here 
are full Jength pictures of the Noble Earl and his Lady. 
Nor must we omit to notice a beautiful picture of the 
three goddesses, contending before Paris for the golden 
apple, ‘as the award of superior beauty. The figures are 
in a state of nudity, and, nothing can be more graceful 
than their various positions. This we understand is 
from an original picture by Rhubens, in the possession of 
his Lordship (in Grosvenor-house, London) and was painted 
by the celebratec Petre. 

Proceeding southward is an ante-room. The floor is of 
oak finely chequered. The furnishing (as we may say of 
the whole house) is Gothic; though such is the variety of 
taste in the appliance of the laws of the order, that not 
one room is alike. The roof of this is gently curved or 
cast, from arches on the sides rising from Gothic pilasters. 
The number and position of these pilasters or supporters, 
branching off into ridges that blend themselves into each 
other, may be varied by the architect, and admit, of course, 
of great variety of figures on the roof, the centre work of 
which may independently be varied according to taste. 
This room is lighted by three windows, on which are 
painted three successive Earls of Chester (we believe) de- 
signated, in antique characters, under each, ‘‘ RICHARD, 
son of Hugh Lupus,” ‘‘ MESGUINES,” and ** Ran. 
DOLPH Guernons.” Here is also a large and handsome 
billiard table. 

We thence pass into the Salloon, which is, perhaps, the 





* These sashes were made by Mr. Jorden, of Birmingham, 
the original patentee for copper sashes, frames for hot-houses, 
&e. ey have a very light and slender appearance. The 
same gentleman, we understand, made the lantern window 
which lights the grand stair-case of our Town-hall, and which 
is much admi ~? its eo eg such purposes copper 
has infinitely the advantage of wood. 

These disse we learn, were furnished by Mr. Foster, of 





this town, and the workmanship may be estimated from the 
i value of £100 each. 





most splendidly decorated apartment in the building. A 
door here opens out to the cloysters, forming the grand 
entrance to the house from the east front. We were but 
few minutes in this room, and were so busy admiring the 
elaborate stuccoed roof (part of which, we understand, is 
preserved from the old mansion) and the general effect of the 
magnificent tout ensemble, that we can scarcely say a word 
about it. We just recollect that the room is square (as we 
learned, 32 feet, and 27 in height.) At the extreme height is 
a sort of bowl or circular cavity richly fretted, round which 
are circles in relief of the finest stucco-work. The mould. 
ings and cornices are gilded on a ground of delicate white. 
The lamp or chandelier, so much as we saw of it, is truly 
beautiful. It is topped by a highly-chased crown; above 
which hangs a sort of canopy of Gothic pattern, not unlike 
what surmounts the niches. “Below the crown it expands 
in circles of gilded brass-work, with hanging arches, 
turrets, heraldic shields, &c.—the lower part was covered 
with a cloth from the dust, so that it looked like Sadler’s 
balloon inverted. Besides the front door, and one which 
is opposite to it, there are two doors on each side the room, 
rich with corresponding workmanship. Here also is placed 
a very lofty organ, with its appropriate turrets and deco- 
rations, The floor of the rodm is of chequered oak. The 
windows are perhaps more beautifully stained than any of 
the others. 

Beyond the Saloon, is another ante-room corresponding 
with that already described. On the glass are three other 
Knights of the olden time. The drapery of the walls is 
blue silk. Here are some elegant pieces of furniture of 
eastern workmanship. 

Next, and southmost, is the Drawing-room, fifty feet 
long, forty broad, and twenty-eight in height. It is 
lighted by a bow window, similar to that in the dining. 
room, and also by a large Gothic window, facing the 
south, which renders it extremely cheerful. The pros- 


pect is extensive and delightful. The walls of this room ‘ 


are of crimson velvet, and the whole seems to com- 
prise all that is beautiful in Gothic adornment. There 
are two elaborate niches at each end. The roof is cast 
from pilasters in the corners, the arches spreading towards 
the centre, something like a fan. In the middle, the 
stucco-work is of octagonal form. Shields and other ap. 
propriate ornaments diversify the fretting, which is gilded 
on a ground of delicate bluish white. The marble chim- 
ney-piece, of pure white, with niches, turrets, &c. and 
the grate, are altogether magnificent. The chandelier has 
18lamps. The furniture, couches, sofas, and tables (of which 
last alone we observed 7) are of the most costly and elegant 
form and materials, exhibiting the most beautiful woods, 
drapery, and ornaments. We admired much the Gothic 
doors, the dark moulded archways of which are very deep, 
owing to the thickness of the walls ; and impart an idea of 
strength and grandeur.—We shall only add that there are 
here several valuable cabinet pictures of great mastery— 
if we may be allowed to judge from their effect on the 
feelings of the writer: who, however, is no connoisseur in 
such matters, beyond the mere exercise of taste. 

[To be concluded next week, with an account of the ap- 
propriation of the additional buildings, and a description 
of the pleasure-grounds and prospects of Eaton-haii. | 


he Gleaner. 


‘6 I am but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s stuff.” 


WOTTON. 


A VIEW FROM PRIMROSE HILL. 
—_- 

The following lively article, copied from the London 
Magazine, is ascribed, with some justice probably, to Mr. 
Washington Irving, the author of the Sketch Book of 
Geoffrey Crayon. 

«I gazed with intense interest upon a city 
where a million of human beings were pur- 


suing pleasure or business, mischief or down- 
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right villainy ; the bird’s eye view of it which 
was before me diminished its aggregate effect. 
The inhabitants were to me as ants in their 
little cells, and I a giant of Brobdignag con- 
templating them. The mighty accumulation 
of building seemed but one entire mass,—no 
streets, nor passages of communication being 
visible. Yet among these ants what schemes 
were devising, what scenes acting, what acts 
perfecting, what ingenious mechanisms con- 
structing, what acts of virtue and benevolence 
performing, what vices committing, what 
monuments of glory rearing ; royalty, legis- 
lation, nobility, learning, science, trade, and 
commerce, were concentrated before me in a 
mightier whole than they had ever before 
been in the history of the world ; and its fame 
and glory had gone forth and been felt in the 
most remote corners of the earth. 


‘Idea crowded upon idea, until my mind 
was overflowing with them, and I had taken 
out ‘my note-book to preserve one or two, 
when my friend M. came up to me, and broke 
in upon my abstractions. M. is a worthy 
fellow, always over head and ears in love, 
and forever meeting disappointments ; ima- 
ginative, and fond of propounding favourite 
theories upon every possible subject. The 
weather with Englishmen is always the first 
topic of discourse on meeting. M. is too 
well informed to put any faith in old women’s 
gossip, or Moore’s Almanack ; he therefore 
does not imagine that a comet has had “a fin- 
ger in the pie” lately, but he has revived 
the notion, and pushed it very far too, that 
the obliquity of the earth’s axis is constantly 
varying, and that we are getting every year 
more and more under the perpendicular ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays. He had consulted 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of forty years.ago, 
and found that seventy degrees of Fahrenheit 
was then the extreme of summer heat, and of 
late it had been ten or fifteen degrees more 
elevated several times in the season. This 
was basis enongh for one of histheories. He 
accordingly asserted, that the Regent’s Canal 
will one day be choked up with mangroves ; 
that palms and plantains will flourish on the 
banks of the Thames; date trees overshadow 
the sands of Hounslow ; and cocoas and ana- 
nas spring up wild in Hyde Park, while the 
boa constrictor writhes himself in many a 
«fold voluminous” round the old oaks of 
Windsor Forest, now and then feasting on 
royal venison, or gorging a prime Merino ram. 
He confidently anticipates that the mange, 
kissmiss, and tamarind, will be as plentiful at 
our desserts as apples are now; that our la- 
dies, a little duller in complexion than at 








present, will bathe themselves in rose water, 
and go shopping in Bond-street in their pa- 
lanquins ; that the perfumed hookah will su- 
persede the segar ; indigo and cochineal be 
grown at Chelsea ; the window tax, from the 
uselessness of the glass, die a natural death, 
to the consternation of some future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,—and tallow candles, 
butter, and fat London mutton, be altogether 
dispensed with. 

‘‘ Full of this subject, he continued explain- 
ing the effect of this change on our habits and 
mannefts, as we walked to the bottom of the 
hill, on the side of Chalk Farm, that most 
pugnacious of tea-gardens, celebrated in the 
annals of duelling, and renowned among vo- 
lunteer riflemen. 

‘‘ English people, of a certain class in par- 
ticular, have a strange method of pleasure- 
taking. Nothing can be more extraordinary 
than their sullenness and stiff unbending man- 
ner on such occasions. 
cannot hold vice in greater detestation than 
most of our good citizens do the least ap- 
proach to flexibility of limb and feature, or 
the levity of an innocent mirthfulness, They 
drink and smoke, or both; and may easily, 
by the stimulus of the bottle, be roused into 
an argument on business or politics; but all 
is serious. A dinner is their grand fée, and 
a speech to the chair an indispensible duty ; 
at every toast their eyes sparkle, and the fresh 
glass is swallowed as if it were to be the last. 
They scorn “ thin potations,” and gulp down 
bumpers that no heads but their own can with- 
stand, and then taciturnity is changed into 
loquacity, and their eloquence becomes bois- 
terous. Meetings for charitable purposes, 
art, science, literature, and politics, must 
finish with a dinner. The lawyers eat their 
way to the bar, and the judges hold their 
feasts at the assizes. In truth, it is at such 
times only that Englishmen relax, and seem 
to be enjoying life and society ; at all others, 
in spite of their many virtues, their manners 
are cold and austere, and they seem incapable 
of simple lively enjoyments of any kind.” 








Sctentific Records. 


[{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; eons occasionally, sin- 
ls toa ‘Botanical: Meteorological and Mineralogial 

hical, Botanical, ical and Mineralogi 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. ] 





BRITISH INDIGO. 
A discovery has been recently made, which promises 
the most important consequences in a commercial and 
agricultural point of view. About two years ago, 200 
acres of land, near Flint, in Wales, were planted with 





the common holyhock or rose mallow, with the view of 





The man of virtue} 4 


converting it into hemp or flax. We have been informed, 
that, in the process of manufacture, it was discovered that 
this plant yields a beautiful blue dye, equal in beauty and 
permanence to the best indigo. We relate the circumstance 
precisely as we have heard it from the most respectable 
quarter, without pledging ourselves to the fact.a-Edit. Kal. 





RUSSIAN VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Lieutenant Chramtschenko, of the Russian imperial 
navy, who is in the service of the Russian American 
Company, discovered on his voyage in 1821, a small un- 
inhabited island, in 59. 28.28. N. lat., and 164. 56. 3. 
long. from Greenwich. He met at sea a sloop, the Dis- 
covery, under the command of Captain Wassiliew, who 
informed him, that on the 11th of July, 1821, he had 
discovered, in 50. 59. 57. N. latitude, and 193. 17. 2 
longitude from Greenwich (it is not stated whether east or 
west longitude) an inhabited hitherto unknown island, 
forty Italian miles in length. It may be presumed that 
the inhabitants are of the same race as the Aleutians, 
for Captain Wassiliew was able to converse with them 
through the Aleutian interpreter on board. They call 
the island in their language Nuniwak, but Captain 
Wassiliew gave it the name of his sloop, the ‘* Discovery.” 
Lieutenant Chramtschenko learnt farther, that Captain 
Wassiliew had sailed on the 1st of Feb. in the 
year from the harbour of San Francisco, and had reac 
71. % N. lat. (that is, 19 min. farther than Cook.) He 
kept constantly along the north-west coast of America, 
and discovered two Capes, to which he gave the names of 
the celebrated navigators Golownin and Ricord. The 
loop the Good Intent, belonging to the same expedition, 
had a along the east coast of Siberia, but was obliged 
to put back at 69. by impenetrable ice. These two ships 
are expected at Cronstadt this summer. iterary Gazette 





ANGLING. 


Some time ago, two young gentlemen of Dumfries, 
while fishing at Dalswinton Loch, having ded their 
of worms, &c. had recourse to the expedient of pick 
ing out the eyes of the dead perch, and attaching them to 
their hooks—a bait which the perch is known to take quite 
as readily as any other. One of the perch ht in this 
manner s led so much when taken out of the water, 
that the hook had nosooner been loosened from its mouth, 
than it came in contact with one of its eyes and actually 
tore it out. The pain ocsasioned: by this accident only 
clipped trough tk’ Delder’s Sngutss san sgain escaped 
slip rough the holder’s fingers, again to 
its native element. The disappointed fisher, still retained 
the eye of the aquatic ~ oe adjusted it on the hook, 
and again committed his line to the waters. a very 
short interval, on pulling up the line, he was astonished 
to find the identical perch that had eluded his a few 
minutes before, and which literally perished by swallowing 
its own eye laeDumfries Courier. 





M. Guy Lussae, in 1803, ascended in an air-balloon, 
and found that the voiee, through a trumpet, 
was re-echoed most perfectly from the earth, even at the 
greatest elevation ; and the time of the return of the echo 
so well coincided with their height, increasing in quickness 
as the latter diminished, that it is P as a means by 
which aéronauts pos dy enabled to judge of their elevation. 
Fach time they spoke through the trumpet, a t une 
dulation of the balloon was perceptible; and they found 
the return of the echo to take up ten seconds, when the 
barometer was at the elevation of 27 inches. For this the 
narrator calculates that they were 5,195 French feet from 
the earth ; but, that asit is probable the of sound 
perpendicularly has not the same law as to its velocity in 
an horizontal direction, he thinks this calculation may 
not be very exact; and p to ascertain the movement 
of sound by firing cannon every 30 seconds during the ase 
cent of a balloon, and observing the instant of hearing 
each discharge with a » in the balloon, which, 
when compared with the time noted below, would, in their 
difference, furnish means to ascertain this fact. 





A machine has been recently constructed by Mr. Snow- 

den, to be employed in the park and grounds of Ham 

Court ; its principal object is to collect dead leaves 

off the lawns wi — great expedition. It moves upon 

This appre rata i Heigned? Decides clearing the tarks and 
is designed, les the $ 

lawns of dead leaves, to remove snow. from the walks, to 





scrape and clean roads, and for several other useful pur- 
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Poetry. 


SUMMONS TO PRESTON GUILD. 


—>_— 


The gentleman who scribbled out the following doggrel 
song is sensible that the only apology for its publication 
is, that all jokes go free at carnival time. He wishes us to 
State, that he does not mistake the lines for poetry, but 
hopes they will ‘* pass muster” in the general bustle. 
They reached us too late for revision, and we must send 
them to press ‘‘ with all their imperfections on their head.” 


Come start off for Preston, ye Lancashire blades; 

To fam’d Preston Guild, come wives, widows, and maids ; 
To Preston come up, all ye lovers of fun, 

Oh! hasten, ye lads, ere the sports are begun. 


Ye bachelors eome, whether sulky or shy, 

In bald pates or wigs, eur sweet lasses to try: 
Perchance ye may find, midst the petticoats here, 
Some cure for blue devils, so drive away fear. 


Qld maids, leave your cats and your monkeys behind, 
And look in your glasses new beauties to find; 

Buy fresh curls and washes to get a new skin, 

Like ruins well white-washed come simpering in. 


Ye dandies, starch’d, padded, and puff’d into man, 

Tho’ you bear no fatigues except holding a fan, 

Bring your whiskers of mouse-skin, your heads made like 
mops, 

Come show in perfection the new breed of fops. 





Ye bucks and ye beaux, who are not men by halves, 

Who wear your own whiskers and sport your own calves, 
Come cut out the dandies, and give us relief, 

For they are French patties, and ye—rounds of beef. 


Ye old folks remember the frolicsome day, 

When ye merrily drove father Care far away; 

Old age, if good-humoured, like youth we will greet, 
For sunset is lovely, though morning is sweet. 


Ve young ones, whose spirits are brac’d up for sport, 
Who can dance and can sing, or the Muses can court, 
Seize Old Time on the wing—make the old codger smile, 
And stand still to gaze at our revels awhile. 


And you too, ye wits, come and crack us a joke, 

Let off your bright squibs, amidst puff, fire, and smoke; 
Prime well your cute noddlés, still ripe for a frolic, 

And make the folks laugh, spite of gout or the cholic. 


Come up too, ye topers, of merry good ale, 

Here are plenty of barrels that never will fail ; 

Ye drinkers of brandy, and swiggers of rum, 

And ye tipplers of punch, tuo, come up my lads, come. 


Ve drinkers of gin, which ye’d fain pass for tea, 

And ye, too, ye ladies, that love ratitia, 

Noyeau, cherry brandy, and prime Curacoa, 

Will drive away vapours, and cure the “ heigho !” “ 


Ye drinkers of water, the Ribble runs by us, 
Adam’s ale is in plenty, so come up and try us; 
Eau de vie, ginger beer, soda water, and pop, 
Spruce beer ye may drink, till you’re ready to drop. 


Ye gourmands, your watering mouths ye may wipe, 

We've venison, turtle, grouse, partridge, and snipe; 

Welsh mutton, Scotch salmon, Dutch hams we’li bring in, 
Then tuck up your napkins close under the chin. 


Ye lovers of music and catgut, come here, 

Our scraping, and squalling, and squealing to hear ; 

We have fiddles and bagpipes, harps, organs, and flutes, 
Base, tenor, and treble, glees, catches, to boot. 


Graniologists come up to measure our bumps, 

Gauge the depth of our wits by the shape of our lumps; 
Propensities find we have had since creation, 

A tine whacking organ of “‘jollification.” 
Physiognomists come, here’s a fine set of phizzes, 


A fine field for study, ye comical quizzes; 
Straight, crooked, pug, aquiline, all sorts of noses,—— 


Ye Blue-stocking Clubs and fair authoresses, 

Of botany, chemistry, all things, Lord bless us! 

Leave your books and your pens, I needn’t say thimble, 
And come up to Preston, be clever and nimble. 


Ye Parsons come say us the grace before dinners, 

We've rogues of all sizes, both large and small sinners ; 

The tithes ye shall have of the punch and the wine, 

And no doubt you'll pronounce these good things are divine. 


Lawyers! bring up your phizzes of brass to be guilded, 
For once leave your ¢lients before they are kill’d dead, 
Get released from your bonds, of your fées leave off seizing, 
From foolscap delivered—be brief, come and squeeze in. 


Ye doctors and surgeons, and man-midwives, too, 
Ye'd better all come—for who knows what's to do? 
But don’t bring your physic, or any such stuff, 

To fancy you're feeling our pulse is enough. 

Ye printers bring here your black types of the Devit, 
We're HOT-PRESS’D ugh, so come publish our revel; 
There's no lack of news, you may puff till you're tired, 
How the beaux were gallant, and the ladies admired. 
Ye lovers of wonders come see our balloon, ! 
It leaves here for Venus and calls at the Moon; 
Brings fuel quite fresh from the new comet’s tail, 
And Milky-way cream, too, kept cool with fresh hail. 


But, chiefly, ah, come !. ye sweet bonny lasses, 

The sight of your beauty all other surpasses; 

Ye LANCASHIRE WITCHES, 80 famed in old story 
For beauty and goodness, our pride and our glory. 


Oh! your eyes brightly beam with ethereal blue; 

From the red-rose of love, sure your cheeks take their hue; 
Fair Venus has lent you her own golden hair, 

And Cupid, sly-smiling, entwines himself there. 


As the silvery Moon are those fair orbs of snow, 

But warm.as the sun are your bosoms below; 

From your red-ruby lips, ah ! how fragrant the sigh, 
Oh! there could we live, and there, too, could we die. 


Then come my sweet lasses, with good humour fill’d, 
Ye'’re born to be prest-on, 80 come to the guild; 
Without you in vain are our banners unfurl’d, 

But with you for beauty we challenge the world. 


Now God save the King, and God save proud Preston, 
Of all her fine guilds may this be the best one; 
And God save the Mayor, may he never look GRIM— 
PsHaw! no one’s so jolly, “ his health to the brim.” 
“TONY SCRIBO,” 
POETUS LAUREATUS GUILDERO MAGERO, 


——~>-> 2 


THE NEWS. 


(From the Stirling Journal.) 





Liverpool 


Sone.——Tune, “Shirra Muir.” 
i 
Ocam’ ye east, or cam’ ye west 
Or bring ye news to me, man? 
Or were ye at the pier o’ Leith, 
Or did the landin’ see, man ? 
I saw the fleet come up the Firth, 
Heard Geordie hailed wi’ joyfw’ mirth, 
*Mang nobles ranked by bluid and birth, 
And saw him land on Seotland’s strand— 
By ancient band, ta’n by the hand, 
And met wi’ welcomes three, man ! 


They say.a Scottish Minstre) cam’ 

And shook his han’ right fain, mang 
Gied him ‘a Ladies’ gift,” and cried, 

“ You're welcome to your ain, man.” 
Then fort and fleet that near him stood, 
Wi guns raised up a rackit loud, 

And Castle-hill an’ Holyrood, 
Wi’ unca bang, the news alang, 
In thunder rang, the hills amang, 
Till Sals’bury roar’d, Amen, man! 


O had ye seen him come alang, 
Wi’ a’ his nobles gay, man, 
Whilst weleome looks, and ladies’ smiles, 
Him lightit up the way, man; 
Auld Scotland’s doughty barons prest 
Their blades, that lang had lain at rest, 
And marshall’d up the Royal Guest— 
Whilst trumpet soun’, and pibroch eroon, 
Were like to droon the lift aboon, 





Looks sharp as a catchpole’s, and grave as old Moses. 


Frae Forth unto the Tay, man? 


The highlan’ clans, in tartan sheen, 
Were buskit unco bra’, man; 
Hersel’, for plume, had heather bloom, ‘ 
An’ ‘* Scotland’s flower,” an’ a’ man. 
Auld Reekie fidgin’ sat aboon, 
And sent her sons in thousands doun, 
To welcome Geordie to her toun,, 
An’ say, “ Though foes shou’d pu’ his rose, 
He'd aye get brose, and ne’er shou'd lose 
Her for his hame an’ a’, man!” 


Then doun to ancient Holyrood, 

Wha hail’d the happy day, man, , 
They've ta’en the King, whare lang had stood 

Auld Seotian’s regal sway, man; 
Although her hearth has lang been cauld, 
‘And wa’s and roof are growan auld, 
A blink.o’ him has made her bauld— 
A royal court—a gay résort-—— j 
Where kingly sport; and a’ that sort 

O’ daffin’s night an’ day, man ! 

Lang life unto our lawfu’ King, 

We'll aye his rights maintain, man; 
And while he stays ’mang Scotia’s hills 

He'll aye be wi’ hisain, man. — 
There’s no a’ man in a’ the lan’, 
But wha wad serve him heart and han’, 
And pleasure him the best they can, 
For a’ do swear, they'll keep him here, 
For ae ha’f year, or may be mair, 

If he will but remain, man ! 


—.>><-<o— 


IMPROMPTU, : 
On reading the letter of C. H. in the Kaleidoscope of the 20th Aug. 
—a 
I’ve read, a hundred times or more, 
That toads were thought alarming; - 
But never in my life before, 
That they were half so charming, 


FROG. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION LVII. 
(Number 132 of Sturges.) 





White to. move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
We 22—17 W. 2314 
b. 20—27 b. 9—18 
W. 18—15 W. S2—14 
b. 11—18 WHITE Wins. 





Chit Chat. 


Pun.—In a party, chiefly of medical-gentlemen, discus- 
sing the power of animals to communicate hydrophobia, 
it was asserted by a learned Doctor that the infection had 
been ‘communicated in one instance bya Duck. Many 
inferences were made from this fact, till an extra-profes- 
sional visiter observed that the strongest lesson he could 








draw from it'was, to ** beware of Quacks.” 
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She Philanthropist. 


THE TREAD MILL. 
ae 


The Literary Gazette, of August 10, contained an en- 
graving and description of the Tread Mill at Brixton, of 
which the annexed is.a copy.: We are in the habit of re- 
eeiving the Literary Gazetic; but, owing to the mistake 
of our agent, we did not receive the number: containing 
this engraving in due time, or we should have had a -fac- 
simile made a fortnight ago. When the number did ar- 
rive we were on the point’ of causing a wood-cut to be exe- 
euted from it, wheh we found that the ‘proprietor of the 
Maachester Gazette had been beforehand with us. In or- 
der to lose no time, we applied to him for a loan of the 
vignette, which was forwarded to us, with the intimation 
that we were indebted for the accommodation to the pro- 
prietors of the ris, to-whom we take this opportunity to 
make our acknowledginents, with the assurance that we 
shall be. most ready to return the compliment at any time. 
We shall reserve the comments we have to make on the 

- introduction of this engine for another medium, as it is.im- 
possible to discuss the subject apart from the general po- 
licy of our prison discipline. 

t —<_— 





The annexed engraving exhibits a party of prisonets in 
the act of working one of the tread wheels of the Disci- 
“pline Mill, invented by Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, and 
recently erected at the House of Correction for the county 
vof Surrey; situated at Brixton. The view is taken from a 
corner of one of the ten airing yards of the prison, all of 
which radiate from the Governor’s house in the centre, ‘60 
:that from the window of his room ie commands.a complete 
_ view into all the yards. A, building behind the tread- 
,wheel shed is the mill-house, containing the necessary 
‘machinery for grinding corn and dressing the flour, also 
“rooms for storing it, &c. On the right side of this build- 


‘ing, a pipe passes up to the roof, on which is a large cast- 
‘dron reservoir, capable of holding some thousand gallons 
of water, for the'use of the prison. ‘This reservoir 1s tilled 
‘by means of forcing pump machinery below, connected 
with the-principal axis which; works the machinery of the 
miil; this axis or shaft passes under the pavement of the 
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a“ every turn communicates with the tread-wheel of each 
class. 

This wheel, which’ is represented in the centre of the 
engraving, is exactly similar to a common water-wheel ; 
the tread-boards. upon its circumference are, however, of 
considerable length, so as to allow:sufficient standing room 
for a row of from ten to twenty persons upon the wheel.* 
Their weight, the first moving power of the machine, pro- 
duces the greatest effect. when applied upon the circum- 
ference of the wheel at or near the level of its axle; to 
secure, therefore, this mechanical advantage, a screen of 
boards is fixed up in an inclined position above the wheel, 
in order to prevent the prisoners from climbing or stepping 
up higher than ‘thé'level required. | A hand-rail is seen 
fixed upon this screen, by holding which they retain their 
upright position upon the revolving wheel; the nearest 
side of which is exposed to view in the plate, in order to 
represent its cylindrical form much more distinctly than 
could otherwise have been done. In the original, however, 
both sides are closely boarded up, so that the prisoners 
have no access to the interior of the wheel, and at risk of 
injury whatever is prevented. 

By means of steps, the gang of prisoners ascend at one 
end, and when the requisite number range themselves upon 
the wheel, it commences its revolution. The effort, then, 
to every individual, is simply that of ascending an endless 
flight of steps, their combined weight acting upon every 
successive stepping-board, precisely as a stream of water 
upon the float-boards of a water-wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gradually advances 
from the end at which he mounted towards the opposite end 
of the wheel, from the last man, taking his turn, Pecaade for 
rest (see the plate) another prisoner immediately mounting 
as before to fill up the number required, without stoppin 
the machine. The interval of rest may then be portione 
to each man, by regulating the number of those required 
to work the wheel with the whole number of the-gang;— 
thus if twenty out of twenty-four are obliged to be upon 
the wheel, it will give to each man intervals of rest 
amounting to twelve minutes in every hour of labour. 
Again, by varying the number of men upon the wheel, 
or the work inside the mill, so as to increase or diminish 
its velocity, the degree of hard labour or exercise to the 
prisoner may also be regulated. At Brixton, the diameter 
of the wheel being five feet, aud revolving twice in a mi- 





* The wheels erected at the House of Correction at Cold- 
bath-fields, are each capable of containing forty or more pri- 
Soners, and the joint force of the prisoners is expended in 
giving motion to a regulating fly; which, by expanding 


nute, the space stepped over by each man is 2193 feet, or 
731 yards per hour. 
To provide regular and. suitable employment for pri 

soners sentenced to hard labour, has been attended with 
considerable difficulty in man} parts of the kingdom: the 
invention of the Discipline Mill has removed the difficulty, 
and it is confidently hoped, that as" its advantages and 
effects become better known, the introduction of the mill 
will be universal in Houses of Correction. As a species 
of prison labour, it is remarkable for its simplicity. It 
requires no previous instruction ; no taskmuster is neces- 
sary to watch over the work of the prisoners; neitherfare 
materials or instruments put into their hands that are liable 
to waste or misapplication, or subject to wear and tear: 
the internal machinery of the mill, being inaccessible to 
the prisoners, ‘is placed under the management of skilful 
and proper persons, one or two at most being required to 
attend a process which keeps in steady and constant em-~ 
ployment from ten to two hundred or more prisoners at one 
jae 9 the same time, which can be suspended and renewed 
as often as the regulations of the prison render it necessary, 
and which imposes equality of labour or every individual 
employed, no one upon the wheel being able, in the least 
degree, to avoid his proportion. _— 

he arrangement of the wheels in the yards radiating 
from the Governor’s central residence, places the prisoners 
thus employed under very good inspection, an object known 
to be of the utmost importance in prison management. 
At the Brixton House of Correction, with the exception 
of the very few confined by the casualties of sickness or 
debility, all the prisoners are steadily employed under the 
eye of the Governor during a considerable part of the 


day. 

The classification, also, of the prisoners according to 
offences, &c. may be adhered to in the adoption of these 
discipline wheels ; the same wheel or the same connected 
shafts can be easily made to pass into distinct compart. 
ments, in which the several classes may work in separate 
parties. In the prison from which the annexed drawing 
is taken, a tread-wheel is erected in each of the six yards, 
by which the inconvenience and risk of removing a set of 
prisoners from one part of the prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is not.of a com. 

licated nature, the regular employment they afford is not 
ikely to be frequently suspended for want of repairs to the 
machinery ;. and should the supply of’ corn, &c. at any 
time fall off, it is not necessary that the labour of the pri- 
soners should be suspended, nor can they be aware of the 
circumstance: the supply of hard labour nray therefore 
be considered as-almost unfailing. 
With regard to the expense of these machines, it may 
be observed, that although their original cost may, in some 
instances, appear heavy, the subsequent advantage from 
their adoption, in point of economy, is by no means incon~ 
siderable, and it is derived in a manner which must be 
most satisfactory to those who have the ip pestant charge 
and responsible control of these public establishments, viz. 
from the diminution in the number of persons committed. 
Such have been the results already experienced at those 
prisons where this species of corrective discipline is enforced. 
The saving to the county (in consequence of the reduction 
in the number of eriminals) in the public charges for their 
apprehension, committal, conviction, and maintenance, 
cannot but be considerable. 

It is unnecessary to occupy much time in proving the 
advantage which the invention of the Stepping Mill pre- 
sents as a species of preventive punishment. Although 
but very recently introduced, and hitherto but sparingly 
brought into action, the effects of its discipline have in 
every instance proved eminently useful in decreasing the 
number of commitments. As. @ corrective punishment, 
the discipline of the Stepping Mill has had a most saiu. 
tary effect upon the prisoners, and is not likely to be easily 
forgotten; while it is an occupation which by: no means 
interferes with, nor is calculated to lessen the value of, 
those branches of prison regulation which provide for the 
moral and religious improvement of the criminal. 

By a contrivance of machinery which we cannot here 
illustrate by a plate, 

** When the machinery of the mill has attained its pro- 
per speed, certain balls rise by their centrifugal force, so 
as to draw a box below the reach of 2 bell handle, which 
will then cease to ring a bell, placed in some. convenient 
situation for the purpose. But shoyld the men at the 
wheels cease to keep up the requisite speed in the mill- 
work, the balls will descend, and a projecting pin on the 
box, striking the handle, placed in the proper situation for 
that purpose, will continue to ring the bell, till they go on 
again properly; and, by this means, a certain check will 
be kept on the labourers, ‘and the governor or task-master 





itself in preportion to the power, will keep any number of 





jseveral yards, and, working by means of universal joints. 


men, from twenty to three hundred and twenty, at the same 
degree of hard labour. — ; 


apprised, even at a distance, that the full work is not Pets 
formed,’ . 
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Che Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 








MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
ree eee Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
ia 
(Continued from our last.) 
— a 
POLAND. 

Thorn, the capital of Prussian Poland, on the Vis- 
tula, is a city of very ancient date, and has within its 
walls nearly 8900 people. It is not strongly fortified, 
but the old works are rendered as efficient as possible, 
The remains of a castle of the Teutonic knights are 
visible, one of whose commanders resided here. The 
Goveroment-house is a hand brick building, re- 
cently repaired; and the rooms appropriated to the 
authorities presiding over this part of the kingdom are 
neatly fitted up. It has considerable storehouses on 
the banks of the river, for the reception of grain; and, 
as they are lofty, the lighters, particularly when the 
water is shallow, lie much below the windows, This 
difficulty is removed by shooting the corn in bulk 
down a kind of trough, sufficiently long to reach 
from the granaries to the boats, and forming an in- 
clined plane. By this mode, the cargoes are supplied 
quicker than they can be stowed; and the contrivance 
is extremely useful in warehouses where the common 
feagle is wanting, and perhaps unknown. 

From Thorn we crossed the river in a sail boat, the 
Mloating bridge, formerly thrown across the broad 
stream, having been destroyed by the French; and, 
on landing on the opposite shore, entered Russian 
Poland. The country now assumed a wild appear- 
ance; there were no regular roads, no inclosures ; 
all was iu a state of nature; and the traveller may 
pluck, while in his carriage, the growing corn, through 
which he can with difficulty make a passage. Occa- 
sionally we had to penetrate close forests of pine, 
sometimes interspersed with fine oak trees, where no 
house or human being was to be seen. Emerging 
from these woods, we had not unfrequently beautiful 
and variegated scenery ; and sometimes the musical 
notes yf the Polish horns would greet our ears. Our 
postillion wore a blue coat, faced with red, and drove 
his four small bat active horses with considerable 
skill. They were harnessed with ropes, and when any 
accident happened to them, we heard no complaining 
from the driver; he whistled, repaired the broken 
rope, and proceeded till itagain gave way. He smoked 
incessantly; and we afterwards found that most of the 
lower orders had a similar predilection for the Virgi- 
nian shrub. During the war withGreat Britain, when 
their usual supplies were cut off, they succeeded, after 
much perseverance, in cultivating an inferior kind of 
tobacco, which they dried and manufactured them. 
selves. This isstill raised in some districts; but when 
smoked, it has a very unpleasant odour. 

The small towns we passed through were exces- 
sively dirty; and the inbabitants, many of whom were 
sews, bore the appearance of great misery and wretch- 
edness. Occasionally we met with Scotch names, 
probably the descendants of some of the emigrants to 
Danzig, who had removed thence farther up the river. 
At Brzesc, a small place of 1800 inhabitants, the Jews 
have an university. 

A broad level road announced that we were in the 
vicinity of the capital; on each side were posts, che- 
quered with the national colours, red and white. They 
marked the distances, and were ornamented with the 
figure of some favourite saint. 

After being detained at the gates nearly an hour, 
during which time our passports were signed, checked, 
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and re-signed, and the contents of our trunks mauled 
by the dirty hands of a filthy watchman, we took up 
our quarters at the Hotel de.Vilna, in Tlomatsky- 
place, having undergone considerable fatigue. Soon 
after our arrival, we weresurprised and pleased by a 
visit from a countrymau, Captain H——, who had 
learned from the police that two Englishmen had just 
entered the city. He was formerly on the staff of 
General D. at Liverpooly when he commanded the 
north-west district, f 

Warsaw, it isscarcely necessary to observe, is situate 
on the Vistula, which is of very considerable breadth, 


bridge of boats, 1600 feet long, extending to Praga, 
one of the suburbs, on the opposite side of the river. 

As the Weichsel, or Vistula, is one of the finest 
rivers of Europe,,it\ may not \be impreper here to 
It rises at Weichsel, a small village 
between Teschen and Iablunka, in Silesia, uoder the 
Carpathian mountains, and near the point where they 
divide that province-from Gallicia and Hungary. It 
proceeds marking the boundaries between Silesia and 
Poland ; and receiving, near Oswiecim, the Przemsza 
and Sola, to Krakan, or Cracow. At Uscie Solne it 
receives the Raba and Srzeniawa; at Opalowiec, the 
Dunaiec; at Nowemiasto, the Nida; near Polaniec, 
the Wisloka ; near Sandomirz, where it enters Poland, 
the San, the two latter being very considerable streams ; 
near Chodeza, the Salucize; near Bobrowniki, the 
Wieprz; at Ryczywul, the Radomka; at Mioiszeu, 
the Pilica. It then passes through Warsaw, and re- 
ceiving at Nowydwor the Bug, from Volbynia, and at 
Wyszogrod the Bzura, continues to Thorn, where it 
enters Prussia; then flowing under the walls of Calm, 
Graudentz, and Danzig, it discharges itself at the 
roads of the last city into the Baltic; the whole course 
being upwards of 570 English miles. 

The city of Warsaw appears to be composed of a 
mixture of some of the best and worst houses to be 
met with in Poland; and though the churches and 
other principal buildings are splendid, the mean hovels 
in their immediate neighbourhood completely spoil 
the effect. The streets are wide, and tolerably regular, 
but badly paved: they have been recently well lighted 
by lamps, suspended on chains, attached to posts on 
the parapets. The population is stated to be 90,000, 
the most industrious of which, and the chief men of 
business, are the Jews. The churches are unusually 
oumerous, being in the whole forty-four, and chiefly 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, the established 
religion of the country. The Reformed church, near 
the parade, is curiously built: the interior is circalar, 
and has two galleries; the pulpit is over the altar, 
and above the latter is the organ: yet, with all this 
singularity, it still retains a very solemn appearance. 
The steeple, ascended by 200 steps, affords a beauti- 
ful panorama of the city, which, being interspersed 
with numerous gardens, forms a very interesting 
object ; and the Vistula, flowing in majestic grandeur 
beneath, is a powerful addition to the effect. 

The castle, or royal palace, is a large but not hand- 
some structure, overhanging the river, and command- 
ing an extensive view; and, in the interior, every 
thing remains nearly in the same state as it was left 
by the last King of this ill-fated country. The knights’- 
room is elegant ;, and. round the cornice of the ceiling 
is a quotation from Virgil, En. lib. 6 : 

« Hie manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 

Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat; 

Quique pii vates et Phoebo digna locuti; 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes; 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo :”=—= 
The concert-room is small, but neat: on the walls 
hang portraits of King Johan III. Sobieski, and of Lord 
Bacon: paintings of Casimer 111. proclaiming the laws, 
1347; founding of the academy at Cracow, 1400; the 
submission of Prussia to Poland, 1525; the junction 
of Poland and Lithuania, 1569; the reconciliation 
between the Poles and the Turks, 1621. It contains 
also a fine'statue of Time by Monaldi, and a buat of 
Copernicus. In other apartments are, 18 splendid 
views of the city of Warsaw; portraits of the Polish 


and the current extremely powerful. Over it is a | ch 


to Stanislaus Augustus, in 1771; also, of our late 
veuerable sovereign, our Charles the First, Maria 
Theresa, aud many other royal personages. The 
paintings are few, but select: I noticed four fine 
views of the interior of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 


Panini; King Pharoah, and Esther, and several other 7) 
religious pieces, The elegant little chapel was em. | 


bellished with a beautiful_painting by Baccharelli, of 

the placing of the crown of thorns’on-the head of our 

Saviour. One small room was fitted up as a chapel 

for the Archduke Constantine, with the singular reli. 

gious eae appertaining to the serviceof the Greek 
arch, ~- 


The palace of Lazienka, at the extremity of the city, 
was lately purchased by the. Emperorfor 60,000 ducats 
(£28,500.) It contains some superb apartments; one 
is of a circular form, and entirely composed of marble, 
with marble statues of Casimer the Great, Sigismund 
1, Johan III, Sobieski, and Stephen ; and, over each, 
peintings by Baccharelli, embiematical of Justice, 

eace, War, and Wisdom. The cornice bears an in. 
scription from Lucanus, lib. X. “ Utile mundo editi 
in exemplum ;” and over the doors are busts of Au. 
relius and Titus. The grand hall, also, ie much orna. 
mented with marble; and has at each end a superb 
marble chimuey-piece; one consisting of a figure of 
the Apollo Belvidere, supported by Leda and a satyr; 
and the other of that of Hercules, attended by a Cer. 
berus. They bear the name of * D’Este Venetus, 
Romz 1790.” The beautifol chapel is dimly lighted 
by a cupola, resting on four pillars of Italian marble; 
and over the altar, which is chiefly formed of silver, 
bangs an angelic Madonna. In various other rooms 
are marble statues of the Venus de Medicis and a 
satyr; busts of Anthony.and Cleopatra; a table, the 
top of which is formed of China, most admirably 
painted with representations of the adventures of Te. 
lemachus; portraits of Rembrandt and Flint, of Earl 
Pembroke, and of Lord Bacon, 1617; paintings of 
Daphne pursued by Apollo, by Benedetto Lutti, and 
four large pieces by Baccharelli, of events connected 
with the history of Solomon. The grounds are large, 
and in good order: we observed in them a statue of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. 

Opposite this palace stands a well-executed eques- 
trian statue, worked out: of one stone, representing 
Johan III. Sobieski. The King is in the babit of s 
knight, holding in his right hand a scimitar, and in 
his left. the bridle: the horse’s fore feet are raised, aud 
about to fall upon two Turks, allusive of the mo- 
narch’s victory over their nation. The pedestal is 
thus inscribed in Polish and Latin: 

Johannis Ii. 
R. P.M. D.L 


A. D. 1696. 

Nobis erepto 

S. A. R. 1788. 
Francois Pinck, 

fecit 1788. 

The Palais de Saxe, a fine building on one side of 
the Parade, is now chiefly occupied by the civil autho- 
tities, over whom a Pole presides; and it shows great 
prudence in the cabinet of St. Petersburg, thus to 
appoint, as Viceroy, a native of the extensive coun- 
try so recently annexed to their immense empire. I 
was happy to find the measures of the new Govern. 
ment generally approved of, and that the civil and 
military departments were kept entirely distincts 
The latter is condueted by the Archduke Constantine, 
eldest brother of the Emperor, who, we were told, is 
a very strict disciplinarian, particularly with the 
cavalry, to which he pays incessant attention, and has 
brought it to great perfection. We were surprised 
to fiad Colonel P. his private secretary, an English- 
man. We saw his Royal Highness inspect the troops 
on the parade, which is a Jarge open square, and were 
much struck with the dexterity of their evolutions, 
especially the horse artillery, whose manceuvres were 
admirable. We had the pleasure of meeting, at the 
table @héte, Colonel Schwerin, of the Jatter corps, in 








sovereigns, from the first King, Boleslaus, in 1025, 


whose conversation were united that information and 
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ee = 
amusement, so frequently met with in the higher order 
of military characters, 

We visited a collection of paintings belonging to 
Count Osoliaski, in Tlomatski-place. The number is 
nearly five hundred; and though not select, there are 
many valuable ones. The following particularly 
pleased us: Virgia and Child, by Corregio; the Cru- 
cifixion, Descent from the Cross, and St. Agatha, by 
Domeuichino; Constantine at Rome, and Maxentius 
drowned in :%e Tiber, by Julio Romano ; Virgin Mary, 
by Raphael (said to have cost 1200 ducats, £5700 ;) 
Ditto, by Guido-Reni; St. Joseph, by Lanfranco; St. 
Augustine, by And del Sarto ; Boy (landseape) by Sal- 
vator Rosa; Jupiter and Diana, by Albani; Diogenes, 
by Guerchino;; Boys and Fruit, by Murillo; Virgin 
Mary, by Caro Dolei; Woman anointing the feet of 
Jesus, by Tintoretti; superb view of Troy, by Trevi- 
sani; two views of Pirna, in Saxony, by Canaletti; 
two architectural pieces, by: Panini; two landscapes, 
by Poussin; the Heathen Deities, Children, bis own 
portrait, and that of his wife, by Rhubens; Jupiter 
and Diana (very fine). St. Jerome, Woman taken in 
adultery, aud Ganymedes taken up-by an eagle, by 
Titian ; Herod with the Jews (beautiful), Jesus with 
the Doctors, and portraits of three Old Men, by Rem- 
brandt ; Head of an Old Woman, by Gerard Dow; 
Boys and Dogs, by Vandelout; Jacob blessing his 
sons Joseph and Benjamin (exceedingly fine) by Fer- 
dinand Bol ;—this grand paintiog was sold by auction, 
when covered with dirt fur 24 Polish guilders (12s.) 
and afterwards bought’by its present possessor for 100 
ducats (£47. 10s) Offlate productions, we only saw 
three; a beautiful group of animals, by Hamilton; 
and two pieces by Mrs, Seidelmann of Dresden, repre- 
senting Glory and Abundaace, which cost 500 ducats. 

Monsieur Velani, the polite artist who has the care 
of this gallery, infurmed us that it had been collected 
at an expense of nearly 60,000 ducats (£28,500.) 

A day was fully occupied in making an excursion 
to the environs, which, on one side of the city, are 
provided by nature with every thing which can invite 
to retirement and repose from the fatigues of business, 
or the noisy gaiety of the town. We visited first 
Mockatow, about an English mile from the gates, or 
rather toll-bar, for Warsaw is not fortified. It was 
the seat of Field Marshal Lubomerski, by whose lady 
it was built; but it is now uninhabited, and fast 
going to decay. The house is small, consisting of 
only two stories, and is surrounded by an extensive 
garden: the ground floor is singularly formed as a 
hermit’s cave, and much ingenuity has been displayed 
ia the execution. The walls are on a substance exactly 
representing rock, in each aperture of which, though 
somewhat out of character, looking-glasses are placed, 
affording vanity an opportunity, at every direction, of 
admiring itself. Iu another room the light is in part 
excluded bya painted screen over the window, causing 
a dim light, very suitable to the calin and pleasing 
sensations which the place is fitted to excite. 

From Mockatow we drove a short distance farther, 
to Cronekarniv, which is a royal palace, aud must 
have been a delightful retreat for the sovereign. 
Though the gardens are very large, the house is small, 
containing only sixteen apartments, the floors of which 
are formed of small squares of oak, without nails; 
the furniture, like all we bad seen here, tasteful and 
elegant, and all the chairs were covered with white 
satin. The front was ornamental, having in niches a 
figure of a boy beating an anvil, with the words “ Crebo 
pulsata nitescit,” and the fox and wolf, inscribed, 
“Pro ratione voluntas.” 

We then proceeded to Willanow, anether royal 
residence, about four English miles from town. It is 
4 large irregular building, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle, aud has at the front eighteen niches, in 
which are placed figures of heathen deities, and over 
each the bust of a philosopher. Over the principal 
entrance is this line, ' 

*‘ Quod Venus urbs colvit, nunc nova villa tenet,” 


and above it a large figure of the sun, and the words, 
“Refulsit sol in clipeo.” The interior consists of 100 
tooms, in which are about 500 paintings. I shall only 
tame a few ;—seven full-length portraits of Polish 








Kings, 113 portraits of different branches of that 
‘royal family; Japiter visiting Leda, by P. Liberi; 
Lucretia’s Suicide, by Guerchino; Neptune carrying 
away Ceres, by Rhubens; Agricola, a very old piece, 
and over it an inscription, partly illegible, * Illa seges 
’D. num,.,,regio..et Avari, Agricola bisque solem, 
bis frigora sensit.” Prince Poniatowski prepared for 
a Race, by David; Jesus with the Doctors, by Char- 
lotte Veronese ; Worship of a God, by Poussin.* The 
study of the late monarch, with a delicacy which the 
Poles well know how to appreciate, has been left un- 
touched, by the express orders of the present sovereign. 
The desk at which he last wrote, the seals,* and even 
the minutest trifle are preserved with the strictest 
care; and it is impossible for the traveller to view the 
apartment without commiserating the fate of the un- 
fortunate Stanislaus. 

The gardens are laid out with much taste; and this 
spot, once the seat of wit and beauty, but now de- 
serted, must cause melancholy reflections in all who 
visit it. 

Returning to the city, we passed the barracks, a 
very extensive new brick building, consisting of three 
wings, aud ornamented witha handsome stone portico, 
inscribed, 

« Rei militaris incremento.” 

In the mint, we were shown a curious machine, the 
invention of an ingenious Wirtenberger, for cutting 
and milling the edges of the coin, which it does in- 
stantaneously, another part of it stamping such pieces 
as are prepared for that operation. By this process, 
36,000. guilders, aud about thrice that number of 
ducats, the only gold coin of Poland, can be stamped 
daily. The latter coutains 22 carats,-and is neatly 
executed, The silver coin, consisting of dollars, 
guilders, ‘and half-guilders (four groschen) the value 
of which is only half that of the Prussian pieces of 
the same name, has only 13 per cent. of bullioo, and 
is roughly formed. Both kinds bear the head of the 
Emperor, with the Polish arms on the reverse. 

There are two theatres at Warsaw, a national and 
a French one. The operas at the former are well 
acted, and the instrumental parts extremely tastefully 
performed: indeed, the Poles, down to the lowest 
orders, are passionately fond of music ; and it is not 
unusual to see poor creatures, scarcely half clothed, 
sitting or rather lying round the pot, hanging on a 
simple triangle of three sticks, in which they cook 
their victuals in the fields, delighted with the sounds 
of aviolin, played by one of them in no mean style. 

The small public carriages, called Droshkas, are 
very numerous, and a great convenience, at a small 
expense. They are exactly in the form of a covered 
gig, but have four wheels, and convey passengers to 
any part of the city for one guilder (6d.) We were 
astonished to see officers driving daily to parade in 
these vehicles. 

The private equipages are very showy, and generally 
drawn by four horses; and, owing to a ridiculous 
desire of imitating the Rassian style, the leaders are 
at such a very considerable distance from the shaft 
horses, that the latter are some moments in making 
their appearance after the former have turned the 
corner of a street. Some fashionables drive four 
a-breast, the two middle horses drawing on a brisk 
trot a light Vienna carriage, whilst those at the out- 
side, which are merely for show, are trained to go on 
a prancing canter, their heads inclined outwards, and 
their flowing manes reaching below their knees, The 
driver is dressed in a long robe, close round the body, 
with wide skirts and a sash round the waist, a low. 
crowned and broad-brimmed hat, and has his thick 
hair brought low on the forehead. He sits as near 
the horses as possible, holding with both hands the 
reins, which are of thick knotted rope, covered with 
green baize; the whip is tied round the right 





* The other works are chiefly by Carravagio, Lanfranc, 
Piazzetta, Jordaens, Cavaletti, Testa, Rosa di Tivoli, Bassano, 
Palma, Maratti, Bolognese, Tintoretti, Schiavoni, Casanovi, 
Van der Meulen, Schénfeld, Diepenbeck, Moor, Brill, Vlid, 





Frank, Coypel, and Vandyke. 
* From which we did not omit taking impressions. 





wrist. He is continually crying out to warn pedestri- 
ans of his approach, it being the fashion to dsive very 
fast. 

During our stay at Warsaw, the Princess Radzivil, 
accompanied by General the Count Kiesietoska, called 
at our lodgings, to solicit alms for the support of the 
aged poor, who are there totally dependant on charity. 
That accomplished lady employs much of her time in 
alleviating the misery of ber fellow-creatures, and her 
appeal in their behalf is seldom made in vain, as even 
gallantry would prompt those to contribute, whose 
hearts had remained untouched by her lively picture 
of the existing distress. 

In genteel society, the Polish language is spoken 
only to children and domestics, the company generally 
conversing in German or French, and sometimes Ita- 
lian, From the difficulty, owing to the number of 
consonants, of pronouncing the Polish dialect, the 
natives can with ease acquire the accent of any other 
tongue, We spent our evenings at the houses of our 
friends, to whom we had a general invitation, and in- 
variably found the hosts attentive, and the guests 
pleasing. We had many opportunities of witnessing 
and admiring the manners of the Polish ladies, whose 
chief desire seems to be to endeavour to please. 
They are generally acquainted with several modern 
languages, and excel in music and dancing. In their 
features, which are expressive, there is something 
above the c mm cast, iy elegant and at- 
tractive. We occasionally met with a female Jewish 
banker, of immense wealth, whose sole conversation 
was on mercantile affairs; and she would talk of the 
French * Obliyations,” or the English stocks, in a 
style which a knight of the Stock Exchange would not 
be ashamed of. 

We left, with considerable regret, a city, from its 
former rank and recent misfortunes, so worthy of ob- 
servation, and returned to Danzig by the route already 
described, having spent 25 days in the journey. 

(To be continued in our next. ) 








Correspondence. 
IDEA OF AN UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I do. not pretend to start a novel notion in pro- 
posing this question. -I have more than once, in the course 
of my reading, met with hints on the subject; but I do 
not remember its having been gone into at any length, or 
developed as I think it deserves to be, and recommended 
to the consideration of those who have the power of redu- 
cing it to practice: and yet, in my view of the matter, 
there is no improvement that can even beimagined, which 
would so essentiaJly and extensively benefit society as the 
invention and adoption of ** an universal language, founded 
on the principles of general grammar, and constructed so 
as to be more applicable to the purposes of science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, as well as to human affairs at large, 
tban any other yet discovered.”” That such a thing is de- 
sirable, would. be eminently convenient and useful, needs 
no proof ; that it is practicable, will also, I apprehend, be 
admitted by all who have considered the origin, progress, 
and actual state of known languages. What then remains 
but to fix on a scheme, by which it may be best and most 
easily effected? On this indeed there will, and there ought 
to be, a varicty of opinion ; and, as the thing itself can be 
accomplished only by a general concurrence of sentiment, 
I would submit this, and every other step of the process, 
to the consideration and decision of the learned of every 
country and climate; so that nothing might be adopted or 
rejected without the fullest, fairest, and most delibemate 
investigation. For this purpose, and supposing the differ- 
ent governments of the earth to be persuaded of the utility 
of the measure, and disposed to promote its establishment, 
I would suggest, as a preliminary step, ‘‘ that each should 
propose to its own subjects a certain number (let us say 
e. g. three) of prizes for the best essays, on the means of 
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introducing and propagating, over the literary and com- 
mercial world, an universal language, &c.” When these 
essays shall be collected, let a committee or deputation, of 
a competent number (let us again say three) of learned 
men, from each of the countries which shall have furnished 
such essays, assemble at some central or convenient station, 
and report, upon the materials supplied to them, their 
opinion of the mode to be adopted. Let this report be 
printed (suppose in Latin, and the vernacular tongue of 
each country contributing) and continue under the eye of 
the public for a certain number (say, once more, three) of 
years. In the mean time, let the governments aforesaid 
announce a second class of prizes, ** on the general struc- 
ture, &c. of a language adapted for the use of all nations 
in their intercourse of science, business, &c. with each 
other ;” and supposing] eighteen months to be allowed for 
the production and crowning of the three best of this second 
class of essays, let copies of them be transmitted to each 
member of the deputation aforesaid, so that he may have 
ample time before the next meeting to form his judgment 
of their merits. When the three years have elapsed, the 
said members will again meet ; and their first task will be 
to revise their former report, and finally agree upon it. 
To this will succeed the examination of the second class of 
essays, and another report grounded thereon : after which, 
a second adjournment for three years more may take place, 
during which the report may be canvassed by all the 
learned, and in which interim, also, the party or parties in 
whose favour the report is, shall be employed in drawing 
up @ regular grammar and vocabulary, to be laid before 
the third and last meeting, and finally and irevissibly con- 
cluded upon. 
Supposing something of this sort to be done, we should, 
in about seven years, have all prepared for the establish- 
ment of our new language; and it would only remain for 
the respective governments to order it to be taught in 
schools, and offer perhaps some premiums at first, to pro- 
mote its cultivation and improvement. Such is the outline 
of a scheme, which appears to me far from impracticable. 
It wants but the sanction of men in power, and, I am con- 
fident enough, will make its way thereafter with little as- 
sistance. The details I do not at present touch upon. - I 
may hereafter give you my ideas on the nature and proper- 
ties of such an organ as I have described. For the mo- 
ment I will but advert cursorily to some of the advantages 
which would result from the adoption of an * universal 
tongue, constructed on certain and philosophical principles, 
containing not only the cream and flour of all those hither- 
to in use, but also all that the science, genius, and taste of 
the modern world have added, and are daily adding, to the 
general stock.”. Thenceforward, Sir, our negociators would 
meet those of every other country without advantage or 
disadvantage on either side ; men of science and literature, 
of all countries and professions, would correspond and con- 
verse on an equal footing; our merchants and traders 
would be their own interpreters all over the world; and, 
in fine, that fruitful source of disputes and wars among 
nations and individuals, ‘‘ misapprehension,” would be 
banished from the face of the earth. 

I should be proud, Mr. Editor, if, throug your inge- 
nious and useful publication, a suggestion of this import- 
ance could recommend itself in those quarters where its 
value may be duly appreciated, and where, as before-men- 
tioned, the means of promoting its adoption must effec- 
tually reside. I have for many years revolved it in my 
mind, and am thoroughly convinced of its practicability. 
For ‘the rest, I submit it, without pretensions, to your rea- 
ders and the public, and am yours, 

Liverpool, June, 1822. PROJECTOR. 
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Srn,—-Aletter in a recent number of the Kaleidoseope, 
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mind « superstitious custom which prevailed about forty 
years ago. It was then believed by. some ‘credulous per- 
sons, that a person might, by that’ means, ascertain whe- 
theran absent friend were living or dead. The toad was 


and if at the expiration of a year and a day it was found 
living, the absent friend was ‘believed to be living also, 
and vice versa. Yours, 


EEE 
PRESTON GUILD. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ISAAC. 


S1n,—According to promise, I send you an account of 
the order of the entertainments which attract so much of 
the public attention to this town. 

On Monday, Sept. 2d, a procession of the mayor, corporation, 
gentlemen, companies, and societies. will move from the 
Town Hall to the Parish Church at.half-past ten: after 
divine service, the procession will return, by a circuitous 
route, to the Town Hall.—In theevening, there will be a 


Hall at half-past nine, to receive those ladfes who intend 
honouring her with their company in the ladies, proces- 
sion, which will move tothe Parish Church at half-past 
ten, attended by the companies and societies: after divine 
service, the whole ‘will parade round the Market-place, 
and through Cheapside to the Town Hall. In the even- 
ing, there will be a play at the Theatre. 

On Wednesday, a procession of such of the companies and 
societies as choose to parade, at half-past ten.—After- 
wards, races.—In the evening, the Mayor’s ball. 

Thursday morning, races.—Evening, play. 

Friday merning, races.——-Evening, fancy dress ball. 

Saturday morning, races.—-Evening, play. 

In the second week, on Monday morning, Mr. Livingston 
will ascend in his balloon.—In the afternoon, there will 
be races.—In the evening, a ball. 

On Tuesday morning will be performed, a grand selection 


concert, at the Theatre. 

On Wednesday morning, Handel’s sacred oratorio of the 
Messiah.—In the evening, a ball for the benefit of the 
public charities, 

Qn Thursday morning, the Mayoress’s public breakfast. 
In the evening, a grand miscellaneous concert. 

On Friday morning, the first part of Haydn’s oratorio of 
the Creation, and other selections of sacred music,—In 
the evening, a masqued ball. 

On Saturday evening, a play. 
In addition to the above entertainments, which are pe- 
culiarly under the patronage and direction of the consti- 
tuted authorities of the town, Preston has become the 
focus of an immense number of itinerant exhibitions, and 
altogether presents an appearance of so much gaiety and 
bustle, as to defy description, Before I close my letter, 
permit me to mention a laughable circumstance relative to 
the processions of the various trades, &c. It seems that 
the company of failors had a situation assigned to them 
not suited to their idea of the importance of their craft. 
In consequence of which, the journeymen have published 
@ most magnanimous manifesto; asserting ‘the dignity 
of their sacredly instituted profession ;” stating that they 
are prepared to *‘ prove their inalienable right to the first 
situation,” and that they are ‘* resolved never to be dis- 
graced by accepting of any other.” The men, however, it 
appears, are formed of much sterner stuff than their mas- 
ters, who have made known their intention to ‘‘ take their 
station in the order (the seventh) appointed by the public 
officers.”” In the courseof the Guild, if any thing parti- 
cular should occur, you may expect to hear again from 

Preston, August, $1. A PRESTONIAN. 


Go Correspondents. 


PresTon GUILD.—Just as our publication was arranged and 
ready for the press, we received the doggrel song entitled 4 
Summons to Preston Guild, with a request that we would per- 











to be buried exactly as described by your correspondents ; | 


ball 
On Tuesday, Sept. 3d, the Mayoress will be at the Town | 


of sacred music.—In the evening, a grand miscellaneous 


fixed will serve to show that the author claims a place for 
his literary bantling, not on the score of its:own merits, but 
because Vive la Bagatelle is the motto at Preston Guild. We 
have been compelled to displace some other communica. 


shall attend to them next week. 





Preston Guitp.—In reference to several reports which. have 
been industriously circulated throughout the county, we 
have the pleasure to lay before our readers the following 
extract of a letter, from a friend now at Preston: “ My first 
inquiry in Preston was, whether or not the reports we had 
heard, that some respectable inhabitants of this place, and 
amongst them an eminent barrister had been so unfortunate 


Nothing of the sort has occurred, and it is perfectly matter’ 
‘- of surprise and indignation that such scandalous stories 
should have been invented and propagated so widely.” 


Errata IN Account oF EATON-HALL.— Jn speaking of the 
niches, on the chimney-pieces and ends of the rooms, in 
the second page, we have, in some numbers of our present 
impression, by mistake, used the word “ turretted” niches, 
for, more, properly, ‘‘ pinnacied.” In the eighteenth line, 
third column, for “ turrets,” read “‘ miniature battlements.” 
In the twenty-third and forty-sixth lines, for “ turrets,’ 
read “pinnacles.” In common parlance the words are 
synonimous; not so, we believe in architectural phrase. 








upon the impertinence of a correspondent styling himself 
an AMATEUR, we have received another epistle, in which he 
labours to be very smart and sarcastic, but has only suc 
ceeded in being coarse and vituperative. We shall, how- 
ever, decline his furtaer correspondence; not only on 
this account, but because we are of opinion that our 
readers can neither derive amusement nor advantage from 
the lucubrations of a writer, who, mistaking pertness 
for argument, lays claim toa critical knowledge of style and 
language, whilst he is unacquainted with the sense attached, 
by good authority and general usage, to a common English 
word. He can tax others, however, with ignorance of the 


before us, we shall presently show, after apologizing to our 
readers for occupying their time with se insignificant a sub- 
ject. Inreply to our irascible correspondent, we expressed 
the opinion that amateur theatricals would only serve a3 
a foil to the performances of a regular dramatic company. 
To this application of the word “foil” our testy gentleman 
(who, for ought we know to the contrary, may be Romeo 
Coates himself) excepts in.mo very measured terms, As 
a theatrical amateur, one would imagine he might have 
heard speak of one William Shakspeare, who flourished in the 
** days of good Queen Bess.” If he never did, we assure hin: 
that there was such a person, and that he wrote a tragedy 
called Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, ‘who is portrayed as a 
finished gentleman and scholar. Upon the authority of 
Prince Hamlet, then, as well as on that of common par- 
lance, we used the word “foil” in the sense which has so 
enraged and perplexed the amateur. 
“* T'll be your foil, Laertes,” 

says the Prince (in one of the most interesting scenes) 
meaning ironically, that his own inferiority would set off 
to advantage the superior skill of his antagonist in the 
management of the ‘* single rapier.” If our correspondent 
be not duly grateful to us for this lesson, we may truly say 
of him, in the words of Jack Falstaff, he has not “ grace 
enough to serve as a prologue to an egg and butter.*.—We 
refer AMATEUR to the third definition in Johnsen’s Dic. 
tionary, which is as follows: 

“* FOIL, something of another colour, near which jewels 
are set to raise their lustre.” 
«« Hector hasa Fou to set him off:” we oppose the incontinence 
of Paris to the temperance of Hector.—Broom on the Odyssey, 

CUM MULTIS ALIIS} 





The defence of Athletic Diversions, &c. is acceptable. 





ParMENAS in our next. 
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eoncerning burying toads confined in jars, brought to my 


mit it to appear in this week’s Kaleidoscope. The note pre- 


money only. 


tions in order to make room for this comical ditty, but | 


as to let their houses to persons of improper character for the‘: 
period of the Guild; but I had the satisfaction to find that ' 
there was not the slightest foundation for the rumours, | 


AMATEUR CrITICISM.—In consequence of our animadversiong ' 


“‘ vernacular tongue,” with what justice, in the instance . 
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